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MACKINAC ISLAND CONFERENCE 



PRACTICAL BOOK REVIEWING AND 

MANUSCRIPT READING FROM THE 

INSIDE 

Mr. RICE: I think I may further in- 
troduce myself as the only man in Chicago 
who, without having a definitive salary, has 
for fourteen years earned a mild distinc- 
tion, a mild and impecunious distinction, 
by doing literary work and nothing else. 
I have done all kinds, of all degrees of 
goodness and badness — some of it very 
good, I hope; most of it, by reason of 
the environment of which I am to speak, 
very bad. My subject is not logically 
arranged. Book reviewing is in the nature 
of cure; manuscript reading is in the 
nature of prevention. Book reviewers 
suffer usually from any vital interest in 
the community regarding their work, their 
appointment, and any vital interest in 
their employers regarding the pay they 
are to receive. The public gets just about 
as good reviews as, — and in most cases 
vastly better reviews than, — it pays for. 
Most book reviews are written for nothing. 
Most book reviewers at best get the book 
to keep. Recent proceedings on the part 
of the publishers have made it almost im- 
possible for them to get any money for 
these books if they try to sell them, but 
when you are doing your best you can 
get seventy-five cents for a dollar-and-a- 
half book. Any wise person, of course, 
in those circumstances, writes seventy-five 
cents' worth of review and no more. If 
your family expenses require that you 
should earn something in the nature of 
fifteen dollars a day, it becomes necessary 
for you to read and review thirty books 
in that day — it is done, very frequently 
done, and done in just the manner that 
you are so familiar with. There is only 
one valid book review for all purposes, 
and that is an adaptation by Mr. Bill Nye 
of a saying of Artemus Ward to the effect 
that "for those who like this kind of book 
this is the kind of book those people like." 
(Laughter.) But the newspaper book 
reviewer has quite a definite audience in 
mind. When I first went on the news- 
papers, a great many years ago, I was 
told — having some knowledge of Latin and 



a tendency to use Latin words — that I was 
addressing an audience supposititiously 
situated in Blue Island Avenue, which may 
be identified, for those who live outside 
of Chicago, as in the vicinity of Hull 
House. So the views are not addressed 
to librarians. I do not know that I ever 
heard of a book reviewer who had a li- 
brarian in mind in writing the review. If 
he wrote book reviews such as librarians 
would like, his columns — hardly read as 
it is — would not be read at all, I am afraid. 
Josh Billings said once, "Most people 
think that anybody can keep a hotel. 
Anybody can. That's why there are so 
many bad ones." Anybody on a news- 
paper can review a book. There are not 
in America, all told, more than forty news- 
papers which pay for a literary editor. 
The rest are given over to people of all 
grades of intelligence, very few of them 
with any literary intelligence, in the fine 
spirit in which the newspaper in America 
does a great many other things. I remem- 
ber, years ago, when Rugby football in 
the West was very young, Mr. Peter 
Dunne — the immortal Dooley — was sent 
out to a Rugby football match, and when 
he objected that he didn't know anything 
about it, the city editor said, "Of course 
then you will view it with a quite un- 
prejudiced mind." Book reviews are given 
out upon the same principle — upon an- 
other newspaper principle, perhaps, which 
led a benevolent-looking old lady once to 
come into the city room and ask the city 
editor if she could thank the delightful 
person who was writing the "Mother's 
talk," and the city editor said, "That's 
him, in the pink shirt, smoking a cigarette, 
in the corner." (Laughter.) 

Book reviews are not read by the public, 
which is one reason why they are so bad. 
Books have no interest to the general 
public. I am very much inclined to think 
that the more one reads the newspapers 
the less he reads books; and, as the two 
come together at very few points, books 
are read by those who prefer not to read 
the papers very much. Magazines stand 
upon almost a precise plane with news- 
papers in this respect. The magazines, 
you will have noticed, are becoming more 
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and more journalistic, -while the entrance 
of what is called the "human interest 
story" into journalism has given journal- 
ism something of a literary character; at 
least there are some of the permanent 
things in human nature recorded from 
time to time in the newspapers. Magazine 
book reviews — and there are more mag- 
azines publishing book reviews from time 
to time — are almost essentially smart, as 
"The chap book" used to try to be smart, 
without any particular effort to analyze, 
or to tell any of the sort of information 
that is useful for librarians. It is always 
possible in any literature review for the 
editor to secure for any book either a 
favorable or unfavorable notice; that is, 
an editor with his staff well in hand, 
knowing the idiosyncrasies of each mem- 
ber of it, may send a book regarding 
Spain, if written by a friend of his, to a 
man who is very fond of Spain; or, if 
written by an enemy, to a man who 
abominates Spain. It is always possible, 
as you know, owing to human imperfec- 
tions and inadvertencies, for anybody to 
write either a favorable or an unfavorable 
review for any book. One can pick out 
the little things that the author would 
rather not have said, and dwell upon them, 
and make the best book ridiculous. One 
can take the occasional high lights that 
even the worst book succeeds in attaining 
and praise that book beyond measure. It 
requires, I am convinced, something more 
than mere literary training to constitute 
an adequate book reviewer. But it is al- 
ways to be remembered that newspapers, 
in their function, are not pretending to 
criticism; they are reviewing, not criti- 
cizing. I myself very earnestly believe 
that it is not at all the function of any 
newspaper to tell its readers anything 
more than what they wish to know about 
that kind of a book. Is it the kind of 
book that the average reader wishes to 
read? And, if so, why? and to state 
enough concerning that book to prove 
that opinion. The number of critics of 
literature in America at the present time 
who have any pretension to being con- 
sidered as critics is few — I doubt if there 



be one, one or two — so few that you are 
safe in saying there are no critics in 
America. There are book reviewers oc- 
casionally — not very many of them. There 
go out from the great metropolitan papers 
reviews usually — extended reviews in some 
cases — of important and unimportant 
books. Those are copied all over the 
country. I have seen cases where a review 
a column long in a country paper had 
no two consecutive paragraphs clipped 
from the same paper farther east. Out 
of forty possible newspapers, all the crit- 
ical work, so called, is simply clipped 
from other and larger papers. Some cities 
in America, which you would suppose 
would necessarily carry book reviewers, 
carry none. They prefer to copy verbatim 
from the New York and the Chicago 
papers. 

I have no notion how such a state of 
affairs is to be remedied except by the 
universal method of education. When 
people are educated to look into the lit- 
erary column for something besides a mere 
passing fancy of an immature mind in 
the way of a review, the papers will give 
them something better. If that time ever 
comes, there will be some chance, per- 
haps, of a reviewer being able to make a 
decent living by reviewing. Now it is a 
curious fact for your literary purposes 
that the newspapers actually invert in- 
terest. The books that are permanent and 
interesting are the books that, to the news- 
paper, are the least interesting. One never 
has to read a serious book for newspaper 
reviews; and, as one gets a little more 
money for serious books than for the 
other, they become entirely desirable to 
the reviewer. Any serious book can get 
all the review that any newspaper requires 
from a reading of the Preface, to indicate 
what the author meant to do, and a read- 
ing of the Table of contents to see what 
he has done. It becomes necessary, then, 
practically, to read only works of fiction. 
Now, works of fiction, as you all know, 
are constructed upon a quite definite plan. 
In the first chapter the hero enters, and 
in the second chapter the heroine, or 
vice versa, and, in cases of some daring 
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souls, they both come in the first chapter. 
In the first three chapters the entire 
situation develops, and develops to such 
an extent that you skip from the third 
chapter to the second-before-the-last, 
which contains the dramatic climax. You 
must find all those characters in the first 
three chapters and no others. You save 
much time, because if there are other 
people introduced, or if some of those in 
the first three chapters have disappeared, 
you are immediately able to say that the 
book is improperly constructed. You also 
have to acquire in those four chapters of 
the book some idea of why the book was 
given that particular name. If, however, 
in those four chapters you do not find the 
reason for the book having been given 
that name, you are quite safe in saying 
that it is very ill or inappropriately named. 
Now, that is all most novels are worth. 
It is more than most novels are worth, 
because novels are put out not for any 
excellence they may contain, generally 
speaking, but because there is in every 
novel the potentiality of a "best seller." 

And that brings me to the second por- 
tion of my disclosure, which has to do with 
manuscript reading. I have, in my day, 
read a great many thousand manuscripts, 
and I have at least one kind word to say 
for them — the typewriting, which is in- 
sisted upon, is more legible than the or- 
dinary printed book. It has been objected 
that publishers are publishing too many 
books. I think that is true. I think that 
if when the number of possible authors 
began to increase they had kept the num- 
ber of books to be published at the same, 
without increase, we would have by this 
time had a marvelous literature. As a 
matter of fact, the number of authors has 
increased way beyond the comprehension 
and handling of the publisher who has 
not raised his standard but has, on the 
contrary, in some cases lowered it. 

The only thing that prevents a man- 
uscript from being published — and that 
not always — is the vice included under 
the generic term of "amateurishness." It 
is quite unmistakable. Any man of ex- 
perience who reads a manuscript and finds 



it amateurish on the first two pages is 
seldom troubled to read the manuscript 
further. Sometimes a book, by some 
happy chance, written by an amateur — 
one who has not learned the art of writing 
by writing — contains the germ of an idea. 
That is given into other and more com- 
petent hands, and the royalties shared; 
though, in some cases, a "hack" is hired 
who takes the idea and works it out, 
without royalty, on the basis of so many 
cents a word. Now, you have no possible 
notion of the kind of harm that the pub- 
lisher's reader prevents by insisting that, 
of authors previously unknown, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
manuscripts shall be rejected, and that 
out of authors previously known not more 
than one in ten shall be accepted. There 
come into every publishing house in 
this country bales of manuscripts of 
the most astonishing badness — written by 
crazy people. I had a man come into my 
office once who, after asking if we pub- 
lished books, confided to me that he was 
the Lamb of God, and produced a book 
which he wanted published; he said he 
was able to sit in the chair and close his 
eyes and transport himself forthwith to 
any portion of the world, and on that basis 
wished us to publish his book of travels. 
(Laughter.) It is not at all an unfair 
instance. There are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of crank books, voluminous books, 
books in four volumes, written to prove 
that this earth was once encrusted in what 
afterward became mud and settled upon 
the surface — I don't mean encrusted upon 
the surface, but I mean at a distance of 
some eighty or ninety miles above us — 
and that that is the reason why you find 
frozen mastodons in Siberia; they were 
under mud when they fell. All that goes 
off to be published at the author's ex- 
pense; and as, by some wise dispensation, 
authors who write that kind of books 
seldom have any money — very few of them 
have any money — the books seldom are 
published. 

But I want to say just a word for 
the author who does get his book pub- 
lished. The average return upon a printed 
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book is hardly more than a hundred dol- 
lars. Now, writing is hard work, it is not 
easy work; it becomes increased — the dif- 
ficulty — as age advances, to most people; 
the actual mechanical labor of it is con- 
siderable. But one faces always, as an 
author, the certainty of smaller and 
smaller receipts, however small they are 
to start with, as one grows older. The 
average book hardly sells at the publica- 
tion more than a thousand copies. The 
average royalty paid is about ten cents 
a volume. It is a very poor way to make 
a living, and those who think that literary 
men are entitled to great sympathy a 
hundred years ago because they starved 
then can be just as sympathetic with a 
great number of people who are living 
now and starving trying to do literature. 
They are the world's benefactors, they are 
the people who say the vital and perma- 
nent things, after all. They get less re- 
turn than almost any form of art, — be- 
cause I take it that literature is an art 
equal with painting and sculpture ■ and 
music and the others, — and, in this coun- 
try, the state of affairs at the present 
time is such that the greater the literary 
artist the less certain his reception at the 
hands of the American public. We have 
in America at the present time, for ex- 
ample, not less than seventy men and 
women who are writing admirable poetry, 
poetry which will compare favorably, — if 
not in certainty of flight, assuredly in 
beauty of expression and in all that con- 
stitutes lyric greatness in verse, — will 
bear comparison with the best poetry of 
the English at any time, and that is not 
reviewed in the papers. No book reviewer 
of the ordinary type knows what to do 
with a book of contemporary verse when 
he comes to it. It is not read by anybody, 
and it does not appear to any commensurate 
extent upon the shelves of any library, 
and yet that poetry is going to be, out of 
all this turmoil and sea of literature that 
we are going through at the present time, 
is going to be the only permanent con- 
tribution, broadly speaking, to English lit- 
erature. It is going to survive when it 
does come into a library. The very fact 



that it keeps unread allows it to retain 
its position on the shelves when the novel 
passes from hand to hand, wears out, and 
is not replaced. We are sure of physical 
immortality, if not of any other kind. 

I would like to bespeak your consid- 
eration also for those poor struggling 
souls who, without any preparation what- 
ever, are given books to review. Granted 
time, and opportunity, and extended ex- 
perience, and a knowledge of current lit- 
erature as it runs — which is not to be 
derived from any text book (except that 
of Prof. Phelps), which is not to be de- 
rived from a course in any school or col- 
lege — they are still trying to do something, 
however unfortunate, in the way of adding 
to the interest in literature. 

I should like very much to bespeak the 
interest of you all in the great permanent 
things in English literature of the present 
time, — chief of those poetry, then essays, 
little fugitive volumes, apparently, which 
have in them the germ of the great thing, 
of art, of beauty, and of high purpose. 
(Applause.) 

[Mr. Wyer retires and President Hodges 
assumes the chair.] 

The PRESIDENT: On account of the 
lateness of the hour we will put off the 
consideration of the reports until the next 
general session. I will make one an- 
nouncement from the Executive board, 
that the Committee on resolutions consists 
of William N. C. Carlton, Chairman, Miss 
N. K. Preston, and Mr. A. E. Bostwick. 

Adjourned. 



SPECIAL SESSION 
(Monday morning, July 4, 1910.) 

An informal session of the Association 
was called to meet in the Casino at nine 
o'clock Monday morning, for the purpose 
of appropriately observing the Fourth of 
July. 

President Hodges presided, and pre- 
sented Mr. Wallace Rice, of Chicago, who 
read the "Declaration of Independence" in 
an impressive manner. 
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"America" was then sung by the au- 
dience, and a stanza was added which was 
written for the occasion by Mr. Rice. The 
words appeared on a large banner over 
the stage, and were as follows: 

May all the books we know 

Kindle a sacred glow, 

Lit by our hand; 

Let Wisdom's holy fame 

Blazoned in Freedom's name 

Our libraries proclaim 

Throughout the land. 

On Monday evening, July 4, W. R. 
Reinick, of the Philadelphia free library, 
gave a talk on "Insects destructive to 



books." The lecture was illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides. 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

(Tuesday morning, July 5, 1910.) 

The third general session was called to 
order at 9:30 o'clock by President N. D. C. 
Hodges, and the Association at once 
passed to the consideration of reports 
from committees. As the reports had been 
printed and distributed, they were not 
read at the session, but were submitted 
for action. 



REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUND 

To the President and Membebs of the 

Amebican Libbabt Association, 
Gentlemen : 

The Trustees of the Carnegie and Endowment Fund, in presenting their annual 
report, are pleased to say that the interest on all bonds has been paid up to date. 

JJuring the year fifteen thousand dollars of the Missouri Pacific 6's were called in 
and fifteen thousand dollars United States Steel Bonds were purchased in their place. 
And, in addition, fifteen hundred dollars of United States Steel Bonds were purchased 
from moneys on deposit in the Union Trust Company. 

The Trustees were not able to exchange any of the bonds profitably for those 
bearing a higher rate of interest owing to the condition of the market. They still hope 
the time is not far distant when they can make this change to the advantage of the 
Association. 

Annexed please find a detailed statement of all our transactions in both funds cov- 
ering the period from January 15, 1909, to January 15, 1910. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. C. KIMBALL, 
W. T. PORTER, 
WM. W. APPLETON, 
Trustees A. L. A. Endowment Fund. 



CARNEGIE FUND, PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 

Cash donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie $100,000.00 

Invested as follows: 

June 1, 1908 5,000 4% Am. Tel. & Tel. Bonds 96% $4,825.00 

June 1, 1908 10,000 4% Am. Tel. & Tel. Bonds 94% 9 437 50 

June 1, 1908 15,000 4% Cleveland Terminal 100 15 000 00 

June 1, 1908 10,000 4% Seaboard Air Line 95% 9'55000 

June 1, 1908 15,000 3%% N. Y. Cent. (Lake Shore Col.).. 90 13,500.00 

June 1, 1908 15,000 5% Western Un. Tel 108% 15 000 00 

June 1, 1909 15,000 5% Mo. Pacific 1047= 15 000 00 

May 3, 1909 15,000 U. S. Steel 104 1500000 

Aug. 6, 1909 1,500 U. S. Steel .'i 6% 1,500.'00 $98,812.50 

101,500 ' 

Dime Savings Institution $841.67 

Union Trust 345.83 1,187.50 



$100,000.00 
In addition to the above we have on hand at the Union Trust Company $150.00, 
profit on the sale of the Missouri Pacific Bonds, which we have carried to a special sur- 
plus account. 



